RICHELIEU THE ORGANISER
the rectors, or the religious communities, levied the dues
on anchorage, on fishing, on the arrival and departure of
vessels. In exchange for their privileges, these bodies,
municipal and ecclesiastical, these holders of prebends,
should at least have attended to the upkeep of the quays,
ports and estuaries. They bothered little about them,
everywhere there was dilapidation, forts in ruins, light-
houses crumbling, channels choked with mud. Everything
was to be done. It was first of all necessary, by a stroke of
the pen, to place the coasts of France again under the
sovereignty of the King, clearing them of all parasites;
after this was done, it was possible to consider reconstruc-
tion. But at first, whilst the ports were being handed back
to the State, it was necessary to push on with shipbuilding.
Richelieu gave his orders and passed on his commands:
from Dieppe to Bordeaux, every maritime town received
authority to place several ships on the stocks; meanwhile,
in case of necessity, a certain number of good merchant
ships were armed with cannon. The ordnance came from
abroad: the Dutch were the best furnishers, and vast
magazines, destined to supply the navy, were raised at
Brouage, and at La Rochelle, loyal once more.
A similar work of inspection was carried out on the
Mediterranean coasts by Henri de Seguiran, assisted by
the geometer, Jacques de Maretz, France had there
a few mediocre naval units, and some forts in a pitiable
condition, whose armaments were a laughing-stock. The
incurable and joyous abandon of the Midi was added to
the general disorder: the governor of one of the forts at
Toulon had no garrison but his wife and servant, with
four cannons, three of which were out of order. There
was no lack of seamen: seven thousand were registered.
But they had neither commanders nor ships. Meanwhile
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